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Extracts from the Minutes of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, 1863. 
(Concluded from p. 166.) 

The committee appointed at our last Yearly 
Meeting, to consider various subjects connected 
with White’s Iowa Manual Labor Institute, 
make the following report, which having been 
considered, is united with, and the meeting di- 
rects our Quarterly Meetings to raise the sum 
of eleven hundred and twenty-seven dollars 
twenty-five cents, the present year, and the 
same amount each of the two suceeeding years, 
being our proportion of four thousand, one hun- 
dred and eleven dollars fifty-six cents, under 
the ratio of 1862,-and forward the funds to the 
Treasurer of this Yearly Meeting, who is di- 
rected to pay the same as received to the Trus- 
tees of White’s lowa Manual Labor Institute. 





To the Yearly Meeting. 


The Committee to whom weré referred the 
different subjects connected with White’s Iowa 
Manual Labor Institute have had the same un- 
der consideration, and after several conferences, 
a free interchange of sentiments, and consulta- 
tion with legal counsel, are united in submitting 
the following report : 

The Committee are fully united in judgment 
that we are morally and religiously bound to 
make up the deficiency in the fund. The fol- 
lowing considerations have guided us in deter- 
mining the amount to be raised : 

The amount invested in real estate, with the 
improvements already made on the premises, 








will fully cover the $10,000 which the will di- 
rects shall be thus invested. And inasmuch as 
the will does not contemplate putting the mon- 
ey at interest, but using it in improving the 
premises, by the erection of the necessary build- 
ings, etc., we believe the Yearly Meeting should 
restore this part of the fund to its original ba- 
sis, viz: $10,000. Taking then the available 
funds on hand, as reported by the Trustees, 
Ninth month 17, 1863, at $5888.44, there will 
remain $4111.56 to be raised, which if done 
inannual instalments for three years will 
doubtless be in time to meet the wants of 
the Trustees, in making the necessary im- 
provements. 

In relation to the transfer to Iowa Yearly 
Meeting, we subjoin the opinion of legal coun- 
sel, viz: “ Any action of the Yearly Meeting in 
Towa, accepting the trust and management of the 
school and fund, would operate as a transfer of 
the management to that Yearly Meeting, as by 
any expression or request by the meeting to 
take or have the management, or even by the 
appointment of Trustees to fill the vacancies 
oceasioned by the expiring time or times of any 
of those now in office. Without some step, the 
management will remain incumbent on Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. Christian kindness and duty, 
even ordinary comity of recognizing the obliga- 
tions of such eleemosynary charities as the one 
under consideration, will easily find the means 
of transferring the duty to the hands of those 
designed by the testator to bear the burden, 
and reap the reward of so obviously charitable 
a duty.” 

When the trust and management of the In- 
stitution in Iowa is assumed by that Yearly 
Meeting, as we have no doubt it will be at an 
early day, it may be proper for the fact to be 
noted and recorded by Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
as the matter will thenceforth disappear from 
our minutes. 

In relation to keeping up the succession of 
Trustees, it is believed that the action of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting may be awaited with safety, 
before anything further is done by this Yearly 
Meeting in that direction. 


We suggest that the money be raised by the 
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ratio of 1862, including the Quarterly Meetings 

now attached to Iowa Yearly Meeting. 

Ricuarp Peprick, Danret Hitt, 

IskaAEL WoopRUFF, JONATHAN BALDWIN, 

Levi JESSUP, Davip WILLcuTs, 

James TAYLOR, Water T. CARPENTER. 
Tenth month 1, 1863. 

The meeting unites in directing the Clerk to 
forward to Iowa Yearly Meeting a copy of the 
foregoing report and minute, and ask them, on 
behalf of this meeting, to take charge of the 
Institute, as provided for by the will of the late 
Josiah White, and the articles of incorporation 
of that Institute. We appoint Daniel Hill and 
Jonathan Baldwin to attend that Yearly Meet- 
ing, with the foregoing minute, to lay before 
our Friends there our views and feelings in re- 
gard to said transfer, and report to our next 
Yearly Meeting. 

Second-day, Tenth month 5th_—The Commit- 
tee having charge of Earlham College made the 
following report, which has been read, and ap- 
proved by the meeting, and a feeling of satis- 
faction expressed with the result of the arduous 
labors of that Committee the past year. Our 
Quarterly Meetings are directed to appoint com- 
mittees, as heretofore, to visit the college, and 
confer with the Executive Committee upon 
matters connected with the best interests of the 
Institution ; their attention is directed to the 
suggestions of the Committee on that subject. 

{This Report will appear in a future number. } 

[A balance of $1229.57 is shown in favor of 
the Institution. ] 

The Committee appointed at a previous sit- 
ting to propose the names of Friends for a Com- 
mittee on the revision of our Discipline, pro- 
pose the following, who, being united with by 
the meeting are appointed accordingly, and di- 
rected to report to our next Yearly Meeting: 

Thomas Arnett, Thomas Jay of West Branch, 
Jonathan Cary, Benjamin Fulghum, Francis 
W. Thomas, Thomas Hunnicutt, Elisha Stubbs, 
Isaac Jay, George Evans, Elisha Parker, Joseph 
Cox, James Hadley, Chas. F. Coffin, Isaac 
Jones, Micajah ©. Binford, John Hadley, jr., 
Eli Harvey, Jacob Todhunter, Solomon Macy, 
Levi Jessup, Luke Thomas, Isaac P. Evans, 
Linus Mote, Daniel Hill, Enos G. Pray, Sam- 
uel Pritchard, Jacob Elliott, Caleb Johnson. 
Women Friends—Anna Maria Pugh, Dorcas 
Hutchin, Rachel B. Hussey, Esther G. Dickin- 
son, Jane Johnson, Ruth Harvey, Mary Rob- 
erts of Westfield, Frances C. Jenkins, Susannah 
Binford, Hannah Dickinson, Rhoda Fulghum, 
Hannah Arnett, Harriet Pritchard, Mary Peelle, 
Rebecca Clawson, Rhoda M. Coffin, Mary J. 
Hadley, Phebe Timberlake, Harriet Steer. 

The meeting has been introduced into serious 
consideration as to our duty toward those peo- 
ple of color, and others, who have been con- 
vinced of our religious views, principles and 
mode of worship, but are not within the reach 
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of any regular organized meeting of Friends ; 
and those Friends who are laboring among 
them are encouraged to a diligent perfor- 
mance of their duty toward them, and to en- 
courage them in meeting for divine worship, 
and in a religious life and conversation, labor- 
ing to teach them the knowledge of the Sa- 
viour and the great truths of the Gospel, and 
assure them of the Christian fellowship and 
regard of this meeting. The whole subject is 
referred to the further consideration of our 
next Yearly Meeting, with the hope that some 
way may open for definite action in reference 
to the more close connection of such with our 
religious Society. 

[Hpistles were adopted for the Yearly Meet- 
ings of London, Dublin, New England, New 
York, Baltimore, North Carolina; Ohio, West- 
ern and Iowa. An Epistle was also ad- 
dressed to Friends in Tennessee and Kastern 
North Carolina. ] 

This meeting having attended to the various 
important subjects connected with the interests 
of our religious body, which have come before 
us at this time, now solemnly concludes. We 
have been blest together, and a spirit of 
Christian love and harmony has prevailed. We 
have renewedly felt the great value of the priv- 
ilege which we thus enjoy of peaceably ming- 
ling together during a time of much commo- 
tion, when war and bloodshed are prevailing in 
many parts of our land—sorrow and trouble 
abound in many hearts, and many households 
have been made desolate and lonely. When 
separated, one from another, may we be fa- 
vored to retain a lively feeling of gratitude to 
the Lord, and encouraged to renewed diligence 
in his service. 

In His love we separate to meet at the usual 
time and place next year, if the Lord permit. 

To God, only wise, be glory, through Jesus 
Christ forever. Amen. 

Cuaries F. Corrin, Clerk. 


——_-+~er- 


THE CONSCRIPTED FRIENDS OF N. CAROLINA. 





[Finding in the last number of The Friend an 
account of the conscripted Friends of North 
Carolina, prepared from the written statement 


made by one of. them, (which we mentioned last 
week as having been placed in our hands) and 
from oral information by the sufferers them- 
selves, we are saved the labor of compiling 
one, and now copy the following :] 

Four of these Friends, viz: Thomas Hinshaw, 
aged 32, Jacob Hinshaw, his brother, aged 29, 
and Cyrus and Nathan Barker, also brothers, 
aged respectively 22 and 20 years, are mem- 
bers of Holly Spring Monthly Meeting, in Guil- 
ford county, North Varolina. William B. Hoe- 
kett, aged 36, is a member of Centre Monthly 
Meeting, Randolph county, N. C. 

The first four were forcibly taken from their 
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homes the latter part of the Tenth month, 1862, 
and detained in the rebel army until the battle 
of Gettysburg, in the Seventh month, 1863. 
* * * * x xk * 
They are all farmers, and the eldest three are 


married, and have wives and children, one of 


the latter born since its father was forced from 
home. * * * * * * 

Thomas Hinshaw was taken at his home by 
an armed guard, early in the morning, and not- 
withstanding the entreaty of his wife, who was 
preparing breakfast, was hurried away to the 
military camp, with scarcely any opportunity to 
prepare for his absence, or to take leave of his 
family. Jacob Hinshaw was taken from his 
bed in the night, and carried off in the same 
hasty and unfeeling manner; as were also Cy- 
rus and Nathan Barker, who lived with their 
aged parents. 

On reaching the camp, they were directed by 
an officer to procure conveyances to take them 
to Ashborough, a distance of fifteen miles, 
where the conscripts were toassemble. Believ- 
ing war to be wholly inconsistent with Christi- 
anity, and feeling a conscientious objection to 
doing anything which would seem like counte- 
nancing it, or aiding in any military proceed- 
ings, they informed the officer that they felt 
themselves prisoners, brought there and held 
against their will, and that they could not pro- 
cure means for their own constrained transpor- 
tation. 

The officer behaved with moderation, and 
permitted them to go home that night, under 
care of the guard. On reaching Ashborough 
next day, they were required to give bonds for 
their appearance there again on the 4th of the 
Eleventh month, or be sent to jail. The 
Friends felt unwilling to enter into bonds, and 
the guard were told they must conduct them to 
prison. This they were very unwilling to do, 
saying they could not bear to take them to jail, 
and urged Friends to comply with the officer’s 
demand—some of the guard offering to be 
bound for them—which the Friends could not 
consent to. 

They were permitted to go home, on their 
promise to appear at a specified time, and re- 
mained there until the 3d of the Eleventh mo., 
when they again had to endure the close trial 
of parting with their beloved families and 
friends and leaving them in much affliction, 
with an uncertainty when, or whether ever, 
they should again meet. One of them, in wri- 
ting of this sorrowful parting, says: ‘I hope 
and trust we left them in the care and keeping 
of a merciful Father, who is able to bear us all 
up through our many trials and. besetments in 
the journey through this wilderness world, and 
I believe, if we put our whole trust in Him, is 
willing to lead us safely to the haven of rest.” 

On the morning of the 4th, they arrived at 
Ashborough, where they were joined by above 





seventy conscripts, two of whom had a right of 
membership among Friends, and were sent on 
to Raleigh. Here the two persons just men- 
tioned were discharged, one on account of fee- 
ble health, and the other on his promise to pay 
$500, the sum prescribed by the confederate 
conscription law to be paid by those drafted, as 
a commutation for military service. The four 
Friends thinking it not right to pay anything 
for avoiding what they believed to be evil, 
chose rather to suffer what might be permitted 
to come upon them, and rely upon the Prince 
of Peace for protection and support through 
the trying scenes which awaited them. 

Their journey from Weldon, N. C., to the 
rebel Camp French, near Blackwater, in Vir- 
ginia, was a trying one. The conscripts were 
packed into cars so closely that they had no 
room to sit down, or to rest their weary bodies, 
only as they leaned on each other’s knees ; and 
were kept in this condition, without water to 
drink, and with only the little food they car- 
ried about them, for nearly twenty-four hours. 

Being sent to the 52d Regiment of North 
Carolina troops, commanded by Colonel James 
K. Marshall, they were directed to choose what 
company in it they would be mustered with. 
They replied that they were brought there by 
constraint, against their will, and their religious 
principles would not allow them to engage in 
any service in the army, or to choose any com- 
pany to be attached to. They were then re- 
quired to pay the commutation money provided 
for in the law, the officers telling them it should 
only be applied for civil purposes as the ordi- 
nary taxes were, and not to the use of the army. 
But they replied that they considered war to be 
wrong, and did not think it right to pay any- 
thing for exemption from taking part in it on 
conscientious grounds. 

At times, the fact that some members of the 
Society, who had been drafted,had paid the com- 
mutation money, was thrown up to them by the 
officers, with unpleasant reflections on them for 
their refusal to do the same, which added 
greatly to their distress and trouble. 

Colonel Marshall, finding he could not induce 
them to comply in any way, at length directed 
Captain James Kincaid to take them into his 
company. He proved to be very friendly to 
them, and though his men were all strangers to 
our Friends, they were soon so won upon by a 
quiet and consistent example, that they gener- 
ally treated them with more kindness than 
could have been anticipated. The first lieuten- 
ant treated them harshly, and demanded why 
they did not draw knapsacks, &c., from the 
government stores, observing that he did not see 
how they would carry guns, with their bundles. 
They told him they had no use for guns, and 
did not expect to carry any, as they had a tes- 
timony against all fighting. They reasoned 
their case pretty closely with him, showing by 
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many passages from the holy Scriptures, that 
they were only standing up for what they be- 
lieved to be the true Christian principles. Un- 
able to elude the force of their quotations, he 
resorted to the weak and foolish allegation, that 
the Scriptures were translated by men who did 
not understand the languages in which they 
were written, and that they gave them such 
meaning as suited their own purposes. But 
the incorrectness of this assertion was too pal- 
pable to be sustained. He then said there 
was a way to force men todo what they did 
not want to, and left them, evidently much dis- 
concerted, and did not afterward renew the ar- 
gument. 

Next day he ordered them to help clear 
off a piece of ground for a new encampment, 
which they declined doing, calmly giving 
their reasons for the refusal. He became 
excited, and ordered his men to get their 
guns and bayonets, and compel obedience, 
saying they should help. The soldiers appeared 
unwilling to do so—some saying they bad no 
bayonets, and others, that their guns were not 
there, kc. He very sharply ordered guns to be 
brought, and told two soldiers to press on the 
Friends severely with their bayonets, if they 
would not goand help without. The men, 
however, were not disposed to injure them ; 
and though obliged to obey orders, did not hurt 
the Friends very much. Captain Kincaid saw 
what was doing, and taking the lieutenant aside 
forbade the use of any further force, and told 
the Friends they might remain quiet where 
they were. Of this trying occasion, one of 
them writes: 

“Our dependence for protection was in that 
power which is higher than man; and we de- 
sired that our heavenly Father, whom we had 
been endeavoring to serve, might preserve us 
through the many trials which might yet beset 
us; which he has been pleased to doin a remark- 
able manner, unworthy as I feel of the least of 
his favors.” 

After this, a Friend from a neighboring 
meeting in Virginia, coming tosee them, asked 
permission to take them to his house, and the 
lieutenant above mentioned, was now so mode- 
rate and softened in his feelings that he went 
to the colonel to obtain leave for them to go. 
This was granted, and gave them an opportu- 
nity at different times to visit several Friends 
about Blackwater, and also to attend a meeting 
for worship, which was a great satisfaction to 
them in this time of trouble. 

They were tried with offers of bounty-money, 
clothing and other government stores, and also 
with serving as wagoners, cooks, or waiting on 
the sick in the hospitals ; none of which they 
thought it right to accept or todo, and the 
captain would not allow them to be forced ; the 
lieutenant, also, appearing more kindly dis- 
posed. But the colonel now seemed more earn- 


est to have them do something, and said they 
should go into service. They calmly reasoned 
with him, but he did not appear disposed to 
argue, and ordering his men to make three of 
them go and load fodder, designed for the use 
of the army, he mounted his horse and rode 
away. The soldiers tried to compel them to 
aid in loading the fodder, threatening them with 
hanging and drowning, and being shot, and 
some were ordered to run their bayonets through 
them. Some seemed rough and angry, as if 
they would do them harm, but Friends keeping 
quiet and steady, they were not much hurt. 
After a great deal of unavailing threatening, 
the soldiers tied them to the tail of a wagon, 
and drove them through mud and water about 
three miles to where the fodder was. Here 
they were again called on to help load it, but 
on their refusal, no farther attempt at force was 
made. They kept them tied to the wagon until 
their return to camp, when they were released. 
The wagon master, who at first seemed fierce, 
afterwards said he respected men who kept to 
their religious principles; and being asked if 
he was vot afraid the Friends would run away, 
replied ““ No—I wish they would.” 

After this, though often sharply threatened, 
no attempt at coercion was used, and they were 
merely required to keep along with the army, be- 
tween the regiment and the rear guard, but not 
to march in the ranks. Their food was often 
small in quantity, and very bad in kind, so as 
to be scarcely edible, and they were exposed to 
all kinds of weather during a long winter ; but 
the most trying of all, was to be obliged to 
witness so much profanity and wickedness for 
so long a period, and with little prospect of re- 
lief. The before-mentioned writer says of 
their situation, “ It was trying to bear, though 
we held up pretty well under it all, having a 
hope of better days, and trusting in the Lord 
for help.” 

In the First month, 1863, the regiment 
moved from the Blackwater, in Virginia, and 
soon after quartered at Goldsboro’, in North 
Carolina. While here they obtained a fur- 
lough of fifteen days to visit their families. 
General Pettigrew endorsed his approval on the 
back of the written order, stating as one reason 
for granting them leave of absence, that “they 
were of no manner of use in thearmy,” and Gen. 
Hill said, “‘ they were not worth a straw to the 
army ;” both which spoke well for the steadi- 
ness of their refusal to countenance war in any 
way. 

On the 28th of Second month, 1863, [after 
nearly 4 months’ absence,] they had a joyful 
meeting with their wives and children, and 
other relations and friends, though the thought 
of again having to part so soon was some draw- 
back. Feelings of natural affection strongly 
pleaded for remaining at home, and paying the 
$500 fine, which they had the means to do; 
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but a sense of religious duty to their Divine 
Master, silenced these reasonings, and on the 
12th of the Third month they again endured 
the close trial of parting with all that was most 
dear to them, and returned to camp. 

The regiment changed its position frequently, 
which occasioned much fatigue and labor; and 
when the harvest in Carolina was near, a petition, 
numerously signed, was forwarded by their 
relatives and friends to the officers of the army, 
asking permission for their return home long 
enough to gather their crops for the subsist- 
ence of their families, but it was not allowed. 

The army remained a few days near Freder- 
icksburg, allowing our Friends an opportunity 
of witnessing the horrible scenes still exhib- 
ited on the battle-field, and the fearful effects 
of war. From this scene of desolation and de- 
struction they hada painful and wearisome 
walk, often through mud and water, to the vi- 
cinity of Gettysburg, in Pennsylvania, where 
they arrived about the Ist of the Seventh 
mouth. 

A fight between the Union and rebel armies 
occurred soon after, but the Friends were not 


required to go to the field. On the last day of 


the fight, however, orders came to the camp 
where they were, for every one who was able 
to walk to repair at once to the battle-ground to 
fill up the ranks, which were greatly thinned 
by the numbers who had fallen. The colonel, 
lieutenant-colonel, major, sergeant-major, and 
all the captains of the regiment, had been either 
killed or wounded. 

Our Friends were soon arrested for not going, 
and taken before an officer, to whom they ex- 
plained the ground of religious scruple on 
which they stood, and though he told them to 
go and join their regiment, yet he intimated to 
the guard that they need not force them to do 
so. Respecting this trying season, one of the 
Friends writes : “‘ We desired not to go to the 
battle-field, though expecting we should have 
to; and I think we all felt that the Lord was 
the only one to look to for protection in this 
trying time. We tried to be reconciled to our 
lot, and to the will of the Almighty, and 
were favored beyond our expectation, for 
which we have much cause for thankfulness.” 

The lieutenant who had formerly been so 
harsh towards them, having come into command 
of the regiment, now met with them and said, 
he knew they could not fight, but he thought 
they would have to go to the regiment, which 
was then in line of battle, adding that he could 
not blame them much for not fighting; that 
they might go just where they pleased, so far 
as he was concerned; and if they went to the 
field they could lie down there, and, it might 
be, would not get hurt. Pausing a little, he 
said a part of the men were wounded, and 
that the Friends might go to the hospital and 
stay with them until the fight was over; and 


that he would go with them ; the distance being 
about a mile and a half. On reaching the hos- 
pital they found the wounded men had been 
removed, and he told the Friends that they 
might follow them. 

In attempting to do so, they were stopped 
and taken before the provost marshal, who said 
that they must get a Written pass from the off- 
cers. They returned to the camp they had left 
in the morning, weary and soaked with rain, 
and it being near dark, determined to remain 
there. Ina little while word came that the 
regiment was gone, and already a mile or two 
ahead of the camp. Those who remained in 
it, were afraid they should be left behind, and 
hurried away very quickly; and before the 
Friends could prepare to follow, were out of 
sight, the night being very dark and rainy. 
After rolling up their blankets, &c., they set 
out, but the mud was deep, and walking very 
laborious, and not being able to overtake or to 
hear anything of the retreating force, they sat 
down under a fence and rested. In the morn- 
ing there were no signs of the regiment, nor 
could they ascertain which way it had gone. 
They went to some houses where the people 
were very kind, and employed them several 
days in harvest work. While there they were 
taken prisoners by the Union cavalry, sent to 
Harrisburg, and thence through Philadelphia to 
Fort Delaware, where they arrived on the 15th 
of Seventh month. 

William B. Hockett was taken from his 
home by an armed guard on the 8th of Sixth 
month, 1863, and conveyed to the army, where 
he fell into the hands of some very severe and 
rough officers, who seemed determined to make 
him drill or carry arms, which he steadily and 
firmly refused to do. On one occasion, being 
brought before the colonel of the regiment, 
he was asked why he did not do his duty as a 
soldier ? to which William replied, that it was 
from no wish to give them trouble, nor from 
obstinacy, but that he was conscientiously op- 
posed to all war, and religiously restrained 
from taking any part in military affairs, and 
that let the consequences be what they might, 
he could not voluntarily bear arms or march in 
the ranks, nor do anything in aid of warlike 
measures. Much conversation ensued, and the 
officer finally told him that he must obey or- 
ders or be shot, and that if he refused to obey, 
the only favor he would grant him was the 
choice of being executed that night or the next 
morning. William paused awhile, and then 
sad, if it was the will of his heavenly Father 
that he should lay down his life for his peace- 
able principles, he would rather do it than vio- 
late them, but if it was not his heavenly Father’s 
will to permit it, he (the officer) could not take 
his life from him, though he might order him 
to be shot. He then reminded him of the 
three children thrown into the fiery furnace, 
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and of Daniel in the lion’s den, and how they 
were preserved, ending by saying that he had 
no choice to make as to the time when his (the 
officer’s) orders should be executed. The officer 
seemed at a loss how to proceed, and after a 
little while ordered him to besent to the wagon 
yard, where he remained through the night. 
The next morning he was ordered to go out with 
a foraging party, which he declined doing, tell- 
ing the officer that besides his scruple against 
aiding in carrying on war, he could not help 
them to take that which did not belong to them. 
Report of this was immediately made to the 
Colonel, who soon came to the place where he 
was, muchexcited. He now seemed determined 
to make him submit, and a gun was tied upon 
his back, but he would not rise from the ground 
while it remained there. The officer ordered 
some of his men to run their bayonets intohim, 
which they seemed loth to do, one of them 
managing to pass the bayonet through his 
clothes, but.so as not to hurt him. Being much 
excited, the officer commanded the men to shoot 
him, to which William replied, that if they 
were permitted to take his life, the language of 
his heart was, “ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” The men did not 
obey the order, saying that they could not shoot 
such a man; and the enraged officer, after strik- 
ing him over the head, spurred his horse and 
rode over him—[but the horse’s feet did not 
touch him.] The officer repeated his efforts to 
get the horse upon him, but did not gain his 
end, and as he left him said, he was not done 
with himn—he would yet make him fight or kill 
him. [This officer was afterwards killed at the 
battle of Gettysburg. ] 

[During the march of the army towards Penn- 
sylvania, W. B. Hockett suffered much, but no 
attempt was made to force him into the battle 
at Gettysburg, and being very sick at that time, 
he found shelter and great kindness at a farm- 
house in the neighborhood. Here he was found 
by some of the Union cavalry, and was taken 
to Fort Delaware, by way of Frederick and 
Baltimore. A serious illness resulted from the 
great fatigue and exposure to which he was 
subjected, both before and after he was taken 
asa prisoner. He had been ill at Fort Dela- 
ware about a week when the other Friends 
reached that place. Having been in different 
divisions of the rebel army, they did not know 
that he had been taken from his home until 
they met him as a ‘ellow-prisoner. ] 

Information being received in Philadelphia 
that these Friends were prisoners at Fort Dela- 
ware, the Meeting for Sufferings convened and 
appointed a committee to take immediate meas- 
ures for their release. Application to the gov- 


ernment being necessary, some of the committee 
went to Washington and presented the case, 
when Secretary Stanton kindly and promptly 
dispatched a telegram to the commander of the 
fort, directing their release on taking an affirma- 
tion of allegiance to the United States. This 












































loyal in their feelings towards the Union. But 
when the printed form was presented to them, 
they found it contained an asseveration that 
“they would support, protect and defend the 
constitution and government of the United 
States against all enemies, whether domestic 
or foreign,” and also, “ that they would faith- 
fully perform all duties which might be re- 
quired of them.” 

T’o these clauses they objected, as involving 
the faithful support of their testimony against 
war, in the maintenance of which they had so 
long been auffering. They were told they must 
take it as it stood, or remain prisoners until the 
war was over; but they still declined to affirm 
to those expressions. After explaining the 
ground of their objection, and assuring the 
commanding officer of their attachment to the 
Union, he kindly modified the form so as to 
remove all difficulty; they then affirmed and 
subscribed it, and parted from the commander 
with mutual good feelings. 

[They were released from Fort Delaware on 
the 25th of 7th month, and came to Wilming- 
ton, Del., where they remained until the 28th, 
and then reached Philadelphia. On the 6th of 
8th month, Wm. B. Hockett and Cyrus and 
Nathan Barker started for Indiana, where all of 
them had near relations, and were followed 
several days afterward by Thos. and Jacob Hin- 
shaw, who had been detained by the sickness 
of the latter. A late letter from one of them 
represents that they were in better health, but 
felt much anxiety respecting their families,— 
the Hinshaws and Barkers having received no 
intelligence from home since the 6th of Sixth 
month last. ] 


ee — ———— 


BIBLE WOMEN. 


This distinctive title, as applied to one branch 
of Christian female activity, was first used in 
London in connection with efforts to reach the 
degraded poor of that city through the purify- 
ing influences of the Holy Scriptures. 

A Christian lady, Mrs. Ranyard, found her 
heart deeply impressed with the benighted con- 
dition of the poor in the district of St. Giles, a 
portion of the city in which, at that time, ten 
years ago, there were whole streets where scarce 
a family could be found in which the wife and 
mother was not a drunkard. The misery of 
these homes and neighborhoods was very great. 


they were quite willing to do, being entirely | 
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Cannot something be done? was the question 
which pressed heavily upon her heart. Ordi- 
nary means utterly failed, as city missionaries, 
tract visitors, and Bible sellers could not and 
dared not venture into the fearful scenes of this 
locality. 

The idea occurred of employing some Chris- 
tian woman, if one could be found familiar with 
such life, who might freely visit the poor wom- 
en, and seek to induce them to hear the Bible 
read, and by small payments become possessors 
of it. Such a woman was found, who by read- 
ing the Holy Scriptures, had through a train of 
interesting circumstances been truly born into 
God’s kingdom. Her heart yearning to do 


good, she was employed, Mrs. Ranyard herself 


engaging to superintend and direct the benevo- 
lent work. A short experiment proved that a 
“ missing link” in the chain of evangelical ac- 
tion had been discovered. By kind words and 
deeds, by loving attention in sickness and trou- 
ble, many a hard heart was subdued, and many 
a wretched home transformed, while every ad- 
vantage gained by the humble visitor was made 
to serve as a wedge for the speedy entrance of 
the book of life. 

From this small beginning, as from a seed, 
sprang the goodly tree which now overhangs 
the whole vast city of London. In every needy 
district, humble women are employed as work- 


ing agents or ‘‘ Bible Women,” while ladies of 


refinement and culture act as superintendents 
and counsellors. 

It is considered essential that the Bible wom- 
an should reside in the midst of her district, 
where her neat and cheerful room may easily 
be found by the poor mothers whom she seeks 
to elevate. Daily she goes out with her bag of 
Bibles to visit homes darkened by long years of 
sin. Her womanly ways, and best of all, her 
womanly sympathy, so new and strange, yet so 
sweet to the fallen, degraded beings upon whom 
she calls, win attention to the heavenly mes- 
sage; then follows an invitation to the moth- 
ers’ meeting in her own room, where new hopes 
and new wants soon spring up, calling for a 
change of life, and abstinence from intoxica- 
ting drink. 

Such is but a brief outline of the work of 
Bible women in London. The work has spread 
not only in England and Scotland, but also in 
this country. In our large cities, particularly 
in New York and Brooklyn, the employment of 
bible women has been attended with marked 
success. Most of these women have themselves 
been poor and wretched. They can therefore 
from experience speak feelingly when they de- 
clare that religion 7s profitable both for the life 
that now is, and also for that which is to come. 
Their one great object is to get the Bible read 
and understood, so that its savor may be felt 
throughout every home of their appointed dis- 
trict. Of course there will be found much suf- 
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fering to relieve. Bread and clothes and fuel 
must be often sought for at the hands of the 
rich for those whose bodies are perishing from 
want, but personal relief is not the Bible wom- 
an’s chief work. 


It comes in only asa means 
to an end ever to be kept uppermost, namely, 
the entrance of that word which converteth 
the soul. 

‘* Bible-classes for poor mothers,” “ mothers’ 
meetings,” and “ praying circles,” are the al- 
most necessary outgrowth of this work, and 
these furnish a field for Christian work among 
the ladies of the city churches which for inter- 
est and success can hardly be surpassed. 

It is refreshing to know that while so much 
is done by the servants of sin and Satan to de- 
stroy and break down the sanctity and peace of 
“home,” to blacken and deface the fair name 
of ‘ woman,” there is a work begotten in Chris- 
tian love through which many sad homes and 
hearts have been lit up with the light of the 
Holy Spirit, until they have become bright with 
hope and love. 

The experience of each month adds certainty 
to the conviction that in the work of Bible wom- 
en there lies a power long needed in the 
Christian church.— American Messenger. 








From the Child’s Paper. 
WHAT A LAME BOY DID. 


Not long ago a grand ceremony took place in 
an English town, Stoke-on-the-Trent, which 
interested me very much. It was the erection 
of a marble statue in a large, public square of 
the town. Lords and ladies took a part; dis- 
tinguished men were present; and the people 
flocked to it from farand near. It wasa general 
holiday. Whom was the statue in honor of? 
One of the lords? No. A famous general ? 
No. A great poet? No. An able statesman / 
No, no. It was the statue of a common working- 


man, a potter, JOSIAH WEDGEWOOD. 


He was born in a small village near Stoke in 
1730, the son of a poor potter, who died when 
Josiah was about eleven years old, leaviug his 
family to shift for themselves as best they could. 
The boy went to work with a brother, where 
he earned little more than a crust of bread. 
Here he caught the small-pox. It settled in his 
leg, which had to be cut off; and that render- 
ing him of no further use to his brother, he 
had to start on his own account. Scraping 
together a few tools, he set about trying to 
make a better kind of knife-handle. The 
potters round laughed at him, and called it 
fancy stock. They did not see that it was the 
spirit of improvement which actuated him. 

Potter’s ware at that time was coarse and 
dark. Common cups and saucers were brought 
fror: Holland; while handsomer sets, both for 
tea and dinner, came over the ocean, all the 
way from China. At that time, our grand- 
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mothers ate from pewter platters, and grand-|and good object he gladly and generously lent 
fathers drank from pewter mugs. a helping hand. 

Josiah did not mind what people said; he} 1 went into a large crockery-ware store the 
worked away, observing, experimenting, and| ther day. “ Where,” T asked a man, “ was all 
trying to improve his work constantly. One|this crockery made?” ‘It all came from the 
important discovery which the young man Staffordshire potteries in England,” he an- 
made was, that certain earths, on being exposed swered, “the famous Wedgewood potteries, 
toa furnace heat, turn white. This was a great which I dare say, you have heard of.” Yes, I 
step, and led the way to his manufacturing had heard of them; and the man showed me 
white ware, the first of the kind in England. Wedgewood’s name stamped on many of them. 
His small business prospered, for he was indus-|“ These terra cotta vases and these Parian 
trious and saving, and never wasted his time or | Pitchers are all manufactured there,” he said. 
his pennies at the ale shops; and as his busi-| _ These potteries give employment to more 
ness prospered, he had the means for still|than sixty thousand peopie, and manufacture at 
greater improvement. He bought books, the present time over ten millions of dollars’ 
studied chemistry, sought the society of in-| Worth of ware a year, a large part of which is 
telligent men, and spared no pains to perfect | Sent to this country. 
his work. JosIAnH WeEpDGEWoOoD, the father of these 

I cannot stop to tell you how teacups and potteries, has, of course, long been dead ; but 
saucers and dinner-sets are made. They are the statue just raised to his memory shows the 
baked dough, you know, the dough being made high place which the faithful and enterprising 
of certain kinds of earths, pounded, kneaded, mechanic holds in the estimation of the world. 
rolled, and shaped by a machine called the H.C. B. 


potter's wheel. They are then baked in a kiln — Sean a a 
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thirty or forty hours. 
. ie as sateen nna cvemesnseittiinsanasliisiliittis 
Before Wedgewood’s time, the shape of PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 21, 1863. 
earthen ware and the pictures on them were] — OP dee ate 
extremely ugly. Of course they did not suit SE 
the enterprising young man, and hedetermined| FRrrenps 1n CutcaGco.—Several members of 
to call in the aid of the best artists to help him.| the Committees appointed to attend the ope n- 
Hearing of a promising young artist in London ing of Iowa Yearly Meeting, who were in Chi- 


by the name of Flaxman, he went to see him. : ne 
“Well, my lad,” he said, ‘‘I hear you are a| "8° during a subsequent First-day, were much 


clever designer. I want some tasteful and interested in meeting with a considerable num- 
simple designs for teacups, jugs, cups, and] ber of Friends there, and in sitting down with 
saucers. I’ll pay you well. You don’t think} them for Divine worship. The want of suffi- 
the work beneath you, do you?” “By no| cient time prevented information of the meet- 


means, sir,” answered Flaxman ; “the work is ing from reaching many who are either members 
quite to my taste. Give me a few days and see] © : S y 


what I can do. I will do my best, I assure you.” |r connected with Friends, who would have 

Flaxman was as good as his word. He made been glad to attend. In order to provide 
a great many beautiful patterns for Wedgewood;| more effectually for such meetings in the 
and though he afterwards became a famous| future, it is requested that Ministers and other 
sculptor, he always looked back on these early] pyiends who desire to meet with our members 


efforts with pleasure, because it helped to culti-}. i ; ae 
vate good ieale among the people. Walesa’ in that city, should, previously, address (giving 


manufactured an elegant dinner-set for queen | @S much time as possible), William H. Sharp, 
Caroline, the first home manufacture ever] 124 Lake street, Chicago—P. O. Drawer 6123, 


spread on the royal table; and it so pleased the|_-who will see that proper arrangements are 
queen that she appointed him her royal potter.| ade 


This kind was afterwards known as “ Queen’s 


”? : 
ware.” He also made a beautiful cream-colored Paarnre Frees 1x Kansas.—We learn 
ware, called ‘“* Wedgewood ware,” which was 


and is greatly admired. through private and published accounts that de- 

Wedgewood’s business rapidly increased. structive and extensive fires prevailed lately in 
Good work is always marketable. Good work | Kansas, by which many farmers, including sev- 
always commands good pay. And the poor| eral Friends, suffered heavy losses. Houses and 


lame boy made a princely fortune. But in his} op, sidines. f tacks of wheat and hs 
splendid house he never forgot that he had ee ee 


been a poor boy. He remembered the poor, timber, corn and oats, &c., were swept away by the 
and his kindness fed many a hungry man and| flames. Among the great number of sufferers, 
helped many a struggling boy. To every great!the names of more than thirty are mentioned, 
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and we find that John Hinshaw lost heavily ; 
Thomas H. Stanley lost all his hay and 800 
bushels of wheat ; Jordan Ellerman lost his 
house and fences, and Elihu Moon and Jesse 
Gause lost all their fences. The total amount 
of loss is represented as immense. The red 
glare shot up bright and high for several nights, 
lighting up the darkness for miles around. 

We do not know that any appeal has been 
made for aid, but such losses in new settlements, 
particularly at the commencement of cold weath- 
er, certainly demand sympathy for the suffer- 
ers, and probably furnish occasion for the ex- 
tension of substantial relief. 





The Bible as an Educating Power among 
the Nations.—The price of this book, published 
by J. C. Garrigues & Co., 148 south 4th st., 
Phila., was inadvertently omitted last week. 
It is 25 ets., postage prepaid. 


Marriep, on the 12th inst. at Friends’ Meeting 
House, Arch street, Philadelphia, Joun Woop to 
Saran P. Gispons, daughter of the late Abraham 
Gibbons, of West Chester, Penn’a. 

ais ae 








Diep, on the 30th of 10th mo., 1863, Arcapta Hitt, 
wife of Dan’l Hilland daugbter of Benjamin and Ann 
Thomas, in the 46th year of her age; a member of 
New Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ind. This 
dear Friend, early in life, gave in her name to serve 
the Lord, and became a useful member of society, 
having served asclerk of the Monthly, Quarterly and 
Yearly Meetings, to the satisfaction of her friends; 
she had also occupied the station of an elder in an- 
other Monthly Meeting for several years. She was 
of a modest, retiring disposition, not disposed to 
place too high an estimate upon her worth, and wasa 
good example in plainness, simplicity and integrity ; 
careful to be punctual in her engagements and du- 
ties. She was a zealous advocate ot First-day 
Scripture Schools, in which she was frequently en- 
gaged as teacher. She has left a good savor behind 
her, and her friends have the consoling evidence 
that she has “ fallen asleep in Jesus.” 

——, on the 23d of 10th mo., 1863, at the resi- 
dence of his son-in-law, Samuel Williams, near 
New Garden, Columbiana co., Ohio, Epwarp Jen- 
KINS, &@ minister of Salem Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Our beloved Friend having felt the par- 
doning love of his Saviour, and sought to manifest 
his gratitude by obedience to the Divine will, had, 
during the latter part of his life, been increasingly 
earnest to do his work in the day time, and when he 
supposed his time on earth was nearly at an end, as 
was thought about ten days before his close, he be- 
lieved his work all done, and that he was ready to 
go, trusting, through the mercy of God in Jesus 
Christ, all would be well. Being asked if he was 
“almost home,” his reply was, ‘Yes, quite in 
heaven.” But his disease assumed a different form, 
and he was permitted to suffer much more bodily 
pain, attended with delirium, for two days and 
nights, from both of which, however, he was re- 
lieved, so that hopes were entertained of his recoy- 
ery. He was then enabled to “ rejoice,’ as he ex- 
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pressed “ through Christ, in that hand that took me 
out of suffering,” and to know his own will en- 
tirely resigned to the Lord’s will, whether to live or 
to die. After a few more days of praising and 
blessing the Lord for all his benefits to him “ a poor 
unworthy worm of the dust,” his spirit was gently 
released to enjoy, we doubt not, the full fruition of 
that joy of which he seemed to have had a precious 
and soul-strengthening foretaste. 


Diep, in the township of Portland, Frontenac co., 
C. W., the 17th of 10th mo. 1863, Saran Brock, aged 
72 years, a member of Kingston Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


, on the 30th of 10th mo., at West Falmouth, 
Mass., Moses Bereps DiturncHam, son of Abram and 
Lydia B. Dillingham, anda member of Sandwich 
Monthly Meeting, in the 23d year of his age. Early 
in his sickness he expressed a preference to recover, 
desiring to be a source of usefulness to his mother 
and the world. Afterwards, when he could not 
easily speak, he said, “I want to go to heaven.” 
Being encouraged to put his trust in his Saviour, he 





exclaimed, “Ido put my trustin my God! I mean 
to put my trust in my God! Don’t think I am not 
rational, mother; for I know whatI say.” It was 


said to him, “ Yes, put thy trust in Him, and He will 
carry thee through.” He answered, “ He is carrying 
me through.” I know it. And He will carry me 
through.” During his last moments, when it was 
not expected that he would speak again, he opened 
his eyes and sweetly murmured, “ All ready now?! 
All ready now!” 


, in Stanford, N. Y., on 7th day, the 31st of 
10th mo., Smrra Upron, in the 80th year of his age, 
a member and much esteemed elder of Creek 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

,in Milan, N. Y., on the 5th of 11th mo., 
Nataan Cass, in the 88th year of kis age, a minis- 
ter of Stanford Monthly Meeting of Friends. He 
often expressed a willingness to be released, believ- 
ing his way clear and his day’s work done. 


, in Fall River, Mass., 9th mo. 26th, 1863, 
Joanna M. Suerman, daughter of Asa, and the late 
Elizabeth Sherman, aged 55 years, 1 month, and 27 
days, a member of Swansey Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. During a painful illness of about two 
months, she manifested by a patient resignation, 
that the work of Divine grace had prepared her 
heart for the solemn change that awaited her. She 
remarked that while physical sufferings were se- 
vere, it was a great comfort to her, that the prepa- 
ration for eternity had not been deferred to a sick 
bed. Her exemplary life bore testimony that such 
was her happy experience, and through her sick- 
ness she rejoiced greatly, being favored to feel the 
sustaining presence of her Saviour. She would 
wait His time, but desired to depart and be with 
Him. She possessed a kind and sympathetic heart, 
which was ever alive to the calls of suffering hu- 
manity. Rejoicing in a firm Christian faith to the 
last, her end was peaceful and happy, and near her 
close, she repeated the lines commencing with: 


“ Jesus can make a dying bed, 
Feel soft as downy pillows are.” 


——, on the 27th of the 10th mo. 1863, Wittram, 
son of Benjamin and Mary Ellen Tucker, aged 2 
months and 27 days, a member of Pleasant Hill 
(Ind.) Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


, in Sandwich, Mass., on the 28th of the 10th 
mo. 1863, Lyp1a H. W1na, in her 80th year, a mem- 
ber of Sandwich Monthly Meeting, From child- 
hood she was an invalid; and in her protracted 
illness, she manifested much patience. In early 
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life she gave evidence that her Saviour was her de- 
pendence, and she steadily adhered to His precepts 
through her life. A forgiving spirit marked the 
close of her life. 


quilting of 10 bed-quilts, 115 comfortables, and 
15 skirts. 

The Sewing Circle met through the winter 
at the close of the meetings for business, and 
the profit arising from the sale of useful and 
fancy articles made on these occasions, was 
$69.53. 

The members of the “ Standing Committee,” 
in visiting the women at their homes, have been 
able to learn much of their condition, and the 
cheerfulness and simple trust exhibited by them 
in their humble dwellings have often been felt 
to be instructive. 

Although we thankfully acknowledge the 
kindness and liberality of our friends and sub- 
scribers, which have enabled us, in a measure, 
during the past year, to relieve the wants of our 
suffering fellow-creatures, yet it is deemed im- 
portant to lay before them our present need. 
The greatly advanced price of dry goods, coal, 
and provision, renders it impossible to meet the 
pressing demands made upon us, and without 
further aid we shall not be able to furnish even 



























Diep, on the 29th day of 6th mo. 1863, NaTHANIEL 
A., son of John and Hannah P. Thorn, aged 9 years, 
4 months, and 27 days, a member of Marlborough 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


—-, at East Farnham, C. E., 11th mo. Ist, 1863, 
Satty Taser, widow of Charles Taber, in the 72d 
year of her age. Her health had been very deli- 
cate for years, and for some time before her death, she 
seemed to be “only waiting.” Her last illness was 
very short, and not attended with very severe suf- 
fering, and the close of her life was very peaceful. 





—0r- 


OsKAtoosa, Iowa, 21st of 10th mo., 1863. 
Propositions will be received until the lst day of 
lst month next, for furnishing materials and build- 
ing a house, seventy-five feet wide by one hundred 
and twenty-five feet long, for the accommodation of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting, said building to be of bricks. 

For particulars, address Cyrus Beeps, 
Secretary of Building Committee, 
Oskaloosa, lowa. 
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WANTED. the limited employment which we did last sea- 
An experienced female teacher wishes a school. | 8°2- Judging from the previous generosity of 
Please address TEACHER, our friends, we feel encouraged to hope that 
Office of The Friends’ Review. | this appeal will meet with a prompt and liberal 

jeer ala 


response. 
THE NON-FIGHTING METHODIST. 

In the time of John Wesley, one of his 
preachers named John Nelson, was pressed into 
the army ; but he adhered firmly to the gospel of 
peace, and refused to fight. He was taken 
before a court-martial in the city of York, by a 
file of musketeers with their bayonets fixed. 
When questioned by the court, Nelson an- 
swered—“T shall not fight; for I cannot bow 
my knee before the Lord to pray for a man, 
and get up and kill him when I have done; 
I know God both hears me speak and sees me 
act ; and I should expect the lot of a hypocrite if 
my actions were to contradict my prayers.”— 


London Herald of Peace. 


GRR Gam — 


OUR SENIOR SCHOLARS. 


BY WILLIAM WHITE, BIRMINGHAM. 
(Concluded from p. 165,) 

As one of my scholars, a married man, once 
remarked, ‘‘ Ah, teacher, you should only go 
into some shops, and see the temptations most 
of the boys come under, and you wouldn’t 
wonder that they turn careless, and leave off 
going to the Sunday School. It’s actually sean- 
dalous,” he continued, “the way some men 
goes on with the boys,—teaching them every- 
thing that’s bad, sending them out for drink, 
swearing and cursing at them, and often en- 
couraging them to tell lies to deceive the mas- 
ter. I don’t wonder that these young chaps 
have a bit of a fling. I was one of the sort 
myself; I cared for nothing as was good, and 
liked a’most everything as was bad. But wher 
I was about eighteen, me and another young 
chap took it into our heads as we should like 
so iearn to write, and so we went to Severn-street 
School, and was put into the junior division 
He soon left off going, and said ‘’Twas awful 
slow. I was very near leaving too; but I 
stayed on a bit, and got to like it better; and, 
by the blessing of God, that school has kept 
me out of all manner of evil; and when I was 
twenty, I came up into the adult division, and 
there’s nobody prouderof my school than I 
am. First-day is a happy day with me now, 
and it is the first day in my thoughts.” 

Another hindrance to retaining the senior 
scholars is uncongenial teaching. And in al- 


iliacinapisep tibial inayiditnittaa 
Report of the “ Female Society of Philadel- 
phia for the Relief and Employment of the 

Poor.” 

The managers of the “ House of Industry” 
inform their subscribers and friends that the 
House was open from the 29th of 12th month, 
1862, to the 2d of 4th month, 1863; during 
which time employment was given to eighty 
women, being mostly those who have been em- 
ployed for a number of years. Twenty-five 
children were admitted to the nursery; those 
who were old enough attending the Public 
Schools ; the younger ones remaining under the 
care of our kind nurse, and all receiving a com- 
fortable dinner daily. Eiyhty-three pairs of 
shoes were given to the women and children. 
The number of articles completed by the wo- 
men during the winter was 610, including the 
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luding to this part of the subject, I would not 
indulge in a mere fault-finding and censorious 
spirit ; yet the value of this Conference will be 
enhanced to every one of us, if we can but 
speak the truth in love to one another. 

There are senior classes so conducted that in 
themselves they form an effectual barrier to the 
retention of our olderscholars. Some teachers 
(but few, I hope) go to their classes utterly un- 
prepared, and, consequently, it is impossible to 
render them interesting. Think, too, of a 
teacher bustling into school ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour behind time, disarranging 
all discipline in an institution where everything 
should go on with the regularity of clockwork. 
Others, perhaps, who make -some preparation, 
convey but a dry morsel to their scholars; or 
they sermonize too much ; or din into the ears 
of such as may happen to be listening, a series 
of doctrinal notes and queries, but wholly fail 
in satisfying or quickening any mental or spir- 
itual appetite ; others will begin a series at 
Genesis, and continue to read, read, read, each 
First-day until they conclude with Revelation, 
without attempting to explain or simplify. 
Others, again, who may be apt to teach, will so 
conduct themselves as to give the impression of 
condescension ; and it may be that high quali- 
fications for usefulness are negatived by this 
distant and patronizing manner. No; if we 
would retain young people to the ages referred 
to, we must have no teachers who, though they 
may graciously patronize their classes on First- 
day mornings, can’t be bothered by entering 
into the feelings of the scholars, or causing 
them to feel at home with their teachers. 
Where there is not mutual confidence there 
can be no congeniality; and where this is 
absent, there is no success in a First-day 
School. 

Having thus imperfectly referred to some of 
the obstacles, it is now necessary briefly to 
consider the best means of retaining the older 
scholars. 

In the first place, I would say, let us endeav- 
or to make our senior classes in themselves 
sources of attraction, centres of friendly in- 
tercourse and usefulness. In order to do this, 
we must first have teachers with brains in their 
heads, love in their hearts, and who are “ apt 
to teach,” no matter what their social position 
may happen to be. As far as possible, these 
and strictly adult classes should be regarded as 
classes for mutyal instruction. We must re- 
move from our minds the idea that we have 
mere school children before us; but rather let 
all feel towards the teacher that a personal 
friend sits with them. They must be met with 
the smile of love, rather than in the sternness 
of authority: they must submit to rule, but 
feel that the bonds of friendship are around 
them. On the part of the teacher there must be 
perfect cheerfulness without levity ; no trifling, 
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no laughing, no undue familiarity. Care must 


be taken, too, not to wound the feelings of a 
scholar, by smiling at his ignorance or mis- 


takes. We should try to discover what good 
qualities he may have, and to draw them out 
and strengthen them, and also point out his 
besetting sins, and kindly and gently show him 
—it may be in private—the evil consequences 
of sin and the danger of persisting in it. We 
should thus gain a deep and constantly renewed 
interest in our scholars’ welfare. 

The confidence established by a genial and 
fraternal manner will greatly assist in cultivat- 
ing a spirit of inquiry, making each feel an 
individual interest in the lessons, and that all 
are at liberty to ask questions relevant to the 
subject in hand. In my own experience, I 
have found nothing more helpful at times, when 
endeavoring to elucidate Scripture truth, than 
the simple but often suggestive questions asked 
by scholars. Doubts and difficulties, if met in 
a candid and Christian spirit, may sometimes 
be removed by the kind and judicious teacher. 
Our teaching and lessons must be of such a 
character as will commend them to the sympa- 
thies and understandings of our scholars. Let 
them know that while the Bible is not to be 
made use of as a means of raising vain specu- 
lations and foolish questioning, it is able to 
make them wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus, and that it points out 
a way of peace and happiness to every one in 
the world, without distinction of elass. 

And what a glorious inheritance does a 
teacher possess in the Holy Scriptures! From 
what abundant stores can he drawhis lessons of 
love and mercy—lessons not intended to encour- 
age mere theories, but ‘“ written for our admoni- 
tion.” How much beyond mere argument, too, 
are the instructive examples of Abraham’s 
faith ; of Joseph’s brotherly love and forgiving 
spirit; of the meekness and modesty of the 
great Jewish Lawgiver ; of the ready obedience 
of the child Samuel; of the Shepherd King, 
the man after God’s own heart; of his wise 
son; of the race of faithful prophets; of the 
youthful kings Joash and Josiah; of the awfal 
consequences in the case of Gehazi’s lying and 
dishonesty ; of praying Daniel, and of the 
courage and boldness of the three holy men 
when threatened with the fiery furnace. All 
these, and innumerable others from Old Testa- 
ment history, furnish inexhaustible lessons for 
each succeeding week, and adapted to every 
phase of character that can be found amongst 
those who pass through our First-day Schools. 
Coming down to New Testament times, who 
does not find a perfect lesson for every circum- 
stance and condition of human life in the ex- 
ample of Him, ‘ who went about doing good ?” 
Cannot the teacher picture Him in childhood, 
filled with heavenly wisdom at twelve years 
old, conversing with the Jewish council, and 
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astonishing them by His understanding and His | linked together—father, mother, brother, sister, 
answers—conscious too of the great work He! friend. And what an appeal can the teacher 
was commissioned to do—knowing that He must; make to the best human feelings, from the fact 
be about His Father’s business, and yet obedi-|that Jesus loved his mother. Have I any in 
ent to his parents—subject to them? And he} my class now growing into years of thoughtful- 
may tell them of His sympathy for all, but es-| ness, who do not show love to their mothers? 
pecially for the poor and suffering ; of His} Let me say to such “Cannot some of you re- 
humility, for he ate and drank with the poor- | member that when you have been sick or in 
est; of His kindness, for he fed the hungry ;| suffering, or when you have been angry or dis- 
and of His tender love and forgiving spirit) pleased, you have said unkind and wicked 
in the midst of the most cruel provocations. | things, and brought much trouble upon your 
How better can the diligent and prayerful! parents? To you I have a word to say: Your 
teacher strengthen and encourage the enquiring | Saviour was nailed to the cross, and there He 
mind, or help those who are in any degree| hung, hour after hour, bleeding and in agony ; 
striving for peace and rest, and asking what] but there He did not forget His mother. He 
they can do to show their love to their Saviour, | told His dearest friend, in the most touching 
than by pointing to His holy example, His per-| manner, to be kind to her, to protect her, to 
fect exemplification of every Christian grace? | take care of her as long as she should live. He 
It is true, as such a teacher will explain to his| did this, however, almost by a word, for it was 
scholars, that you cannot do exactly as Christ | torture to speak. ‘ Behold thy mother! That 
did when He was upon earth, but you can do} was all; but it was enough. Now let me ask 
what He would have done had He been in your|each one in my class——Do you love your 
place. You cannot give blind men sight ; but| mother? Do you always try and be obedient to 
you can make your little brothers or sisters|}her? Do you try and find out how you may 
happy, by being always kind to them, and by| please and comfort her, and so follow the Sa- 
trying todo them good. You cannot preach | viour’s example ?” 
to great multitudes as Christ did, and persuade} How important it is, then, with all this exhibi- 
them to love and serve God ; but you may lead/|tion of the character and doings of the Great 
your brother and your sister, or your playmates | Exemplar, to encourage our scholars to search 
and companions, to do so by your silent influ-| the Scriptures for themselves daily, with pray- 
ence and happy example. So also, like Christ, | erful desires that their Divine Author may so 
you can bear sufferings patiently, and take in-| enlighten them by His Holy Spirit that they 
juries meekly, and thus show your endeavor to|may prove that the Scriptures are able to 
follow His blessed example. The light you| make wise unto salvation, through faith which 
thus let shine may be a feeble light, and it may|is in Christ Jesus. All must be brought to 
illuminate only a few around you; but if you| feel that the Bible is God’s book; it is, it 
are really doing these things from love to our| must be true; it ought to be obeyed; it is, it 
Heavenly Father, you are doing them to His| must be the written rule of our lives—the guide 
glory; and if it be your great object to let| of our faith. What it condemns is wrong, what 
this light shine, you are about your Father’s| it approves is right. | 
business as truly as Jesus was when Hefedthe}| In the spirit of the Bible, then, we must 
thronging multitude, or raised Lazarus from | strive to gain the entire love and confidence of 
the tomb. Yes, if a boy is aiming to do good, | our classes. The great Apostle understood this 
by making his parents, his brothers and sisters, | well. We find him writing to the Thessaloni- 
and his playmates happy, he is doing work for|ans, “ We were gentle among you, even as a 
God and following the example of Christ. ©} nurse cherisheth her children ; so being affec- 
teachers ! will not this constant, earnest, loving | tionately desirous of you, we were willing to 
exhibition of the “ meekness and gentleness of | impart unto you, not the Gospel of God only, 
Christ,” in dependence on His holy help, do| but also our own souls, because ye were dear 
something to attach the elder scholars to our| unto us.” 
schools ? I can only allow myself one more suggestion 
Shall we stop short, either, without unfold-| before bringing these hasty remarks to a con- 
ing to their minds the tender-heartedness of| clusion. I would have our schools, as far as 
Jesus—how He loved His friends; and how,|may be practicable, made available for the 
while He came out of love to all the world and|senior classes during the week—“ free and 
to do good to all, He neverneslected His im-| easies,” without the drink or the vulgarity of 
mediate friends and followers? He Himself,| the tavern. The example of our Bristol friends 
while He was ready to die for the world, pre-|in their “cocoa meetings” might be copied, 
ferred to take His walks and share His griefs| with modifications suited to different circum- 
with Peter, James, and John. He understood | stances and localities. In such meetings lively 
and felt the happiness of friendship ; and it is} readings in prose and poetry by the teachers, 
on Christianity alone that true friendships can|and harmless recitations by the scholars, may 
be based, until the whole human family arelall be made to combine amusement with in- 
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struction, and will often prove attractive ; and 
chess, draughts, or questioning cards will often 
serve to draw some from debasing occupations. 
The more studious might be instructed in 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, or history, in 
a cheerful and amusing style, on week-day 
evenings; and I can bear testimony to the use- 


fulness of this occupation, from the fact that a 
young mano, who was formerly in a grammar 


class taught by myself, is now the teacher of a 
similar class which meets weekly in connexion 
with our school. The benevolent box, the 
sick fund, the library, are all necessary adjuncts 
in the endeavor to retain our hold upon the 
senior scholars. In short, we must Jet them 
see that we are whole-hearted in our endeavors 


to serve them, not being afraid of undertaking 


any thing that may prove of advantage to them, 
either temporally or spiritually. 

These few hints are thus presented to the 
Conference in the hope that they may possibly 
prove suggestive to some who have but newly 
engaged in the work; and should they serve to 
quicken the faith or stimulate the zeal of any 
now present, the object of their preparation 
will be fully answered. And while seeking to 
help others, let us all be careful to watch our 
own progress, and seek daily to grow in grace, 
consecrating all we have and are, honestly and 
sincerely, to the cause of Christ. 


———_ + ~~ -- 


AN HOUR IN A SCREW FACTORY. 


Some time ago a pertinent question was 
raised as to what became of all the pins manu- 
factured. We may ask, not unreasonably, 
what becomes of all the screws? During a re- 
cent visit to the city of Providence, R. L., we 
were permitted to visit the American Screw 
Factory in that place, and had an opportunity 
to examine the wonders of screw-making. We 
are not allowed to detail at length any of the 
processes by which the screws are made, and 
our readers must content themselves with the 
following generalization of the operations: 

Screws, such as are used in ordinary car- 
pentry and joiner work, are made from wire 
previously rolled especially for the purpose. 
This iron is of a very soft and even texture, 
and necessarily of the best quality. The coils 
of wire are not rolled on the premises where 
the screws are manufactured; but the several 
preliminary operations of rendering the wire 
fit for use, by drawing it to specified sizes and 
annealing it so that it will work more freely, 
are all carried on here, and are of a similar 
nature to the same work elsewhere. After the 
wire is annealed it is straightened by ma- 
chinery, cut off to suitable lengths for the dif- 
ferent numbers, and then headed up cold. In 
this condition the screw is merely a rivet. 
The next step is to trim or shape the head 
and nick it for the screw-driver, which is done 
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on a machine, and afterward to cut the thread 


and pack up the finished article for transpor- 
tation. 

All this looks like a very simple affair; but 
if the reader could see hundreds of machines, 
all of one kind, in an apartment, and as many 
of another sort in other rooms: if he stood by 
and saw the heading machines closing up on 
the wire with an unexampled rapidity, or wit- 
nessed the nimble machinery further on in the 
works turning out the completed screws as oft- 
en as one draws breath, he would not wonder 
that we raised the question, ‘“‘ What becomes of 
all the screws ?” 

The appended statistics relative to the con- 
sumption of material, may aid in arriving at 
some idea of the enormous quantity of wood 
screws made annually in the city mentioned. 
The American Screw Company has three fac- 
tories, all of the largest size, two of which are 
in Providence, and the other in Taunton, Mass. 
At these factories are used from 12 to 13 tons 
of iron per day, from 60 to 70 tons of brass 
per year, and about the same amount of wrap- 
ping paper; other statistics are not important. 
Thirteen tons of iron wire } inch in diameter, 
would reach a distance of 4,333} feet. If all 
the wire was of the same size this would be a 
small item; but screws of an infinitesimal diam- 
eter, and from } of an inch to 6 inches length 
are made here, and consequently there must be 
miles of wire consumed each day. These screws 
all go to supply the home market; a few go 
abroad, and some to the Canadas, but the 
amounts are not large. About 700 hands are 
employed, of whom two-thirds are females ; and 
they presented a very interesting sight as they 
were busily engaged in packing up the screws. 
Each individual has a quantity of screws at 
hand, from which she scoops out a number and 
places them in the scale before her. This scale 
has been previously balanced for a gross, and 
consequently there is always that amount in 
the scale when the balance is even; thus all 
counting is saved, and the work proceeds with 
despatch. The goods are sold direct from the 
factory, the Company employing no agents. 
The capital stock is sold for eight times its par 
value, and the amount of capital was stated to 
us at $1,000,000. The utmost cleanliness and 
order were visible throughout the entire place. 
— Scientific American. 


—_—_——~0———___- 


‘‘ WHEN man shall be perfectly cured of his 
blindness, he will praise God in the eternal si- 
lence of his house. Let us begin the sacrifice 
of thanksgiving here below. Retirement is, as 
it were, necessary after conversion. Whena 
man has received the knowledge of the truth, 
he must long meditate upon it in private ; feed 
on it in silence, and let it take deep root in his 
heart before he speaks of it.” 
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ARE THERE MUSSULMAN SLAVES IN THE 


UNITED STATES ? 
A correspondent of the WN. Y. Evening 


Post, writing at Constantinople recently, says: 


—I possess a manuscript given me in 1850 by 
a gentleman now deceased, then holding an 
office at Washington, written in the Arabic 
language. The writing is fair and well exe- 
cuted: He told me that it had been made by 
an old black man, a slave, owned by a relative 
of his in North Carolina, who said that he had 
been the secretary of a petty king on the coast 
of Africa. I was surprised to find that this 
manuscript was the first chapter of the Koran, 
called the Fatiha, or the “Opening.” This 
poor old slave, long since, I presume, “ gath- 
ered to his fathers,” must have received con- 
siderable education previous to being carried 
off by force and sold in the United States. 
The writing is in the Arabic character, and 
perfect in its execution. On showing this to a 
high member of the Ottoman government, he 
at once concluded that the writer might yet be 
living, and that there might be now many other 
Mussulmans in slavery in the United States. 
This little incident seems to show the fidelity 
of the aged man to the faith of bis fathers— 
for there is every reason to suppose that he con- 
tinued to his death a pious Mussulman. What 
would the people of the United States (North 
and South) say, did they know of the exist- 
ence in Africa of an educated Christian fellow- 
citizen, doomed to perpetual slavery? The 
now almost-forgotten narrative of Captain Ri- 
ley, and the ransom paid for his liberation, 
show clearly what sacrifices would be made for 
such a captive. 
ceiibibiiancinias 


THE CROPS OF THE YEAR. 


The first momentous question for a nation to 
consider is securing an abundance of food. Na- 
tions and tribes once numerous and powerful 
have perished from the face of the earth by 
famines. From the first appearance of the po- 
tato-rot in Ireland, nearly twenty years ago, 
the population of that island has diminished 
from above eight to a little over five millions. 


Thousands perished from famine, because of 


the failure of a root which formed a chief por- 
tion of their food. This took place in our own 
day, and is a sequel to many cases of a similar 
nature which occurred in other portions of the 
globe. All the arts connected with civilization 
are dependent, not only upon an abundant sup- 
ply of food, but a surplus supply from those 
who pursue the art of husbundry. If every 
man was cowpelled to till the soil to obtain a 
scanty supply of food for himself and family, 
civilization, as we understund the subject, 
would be unknown. ‘There would be no books, 
no institutions of learning, and none of the fine 
arts practiced; in fact, no cities, and no com- 
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munity in the whole earth ofa higher type 
than the Bedouins of the desert. The very 
rapid advancement in population, in wealth and 
power of the United States, has been due in a 
great measure to the fertility of the soil and 
the favorable nature of our climate. Since the 
great West was opened up to culture by an en- 
ergetic people, the vast surplus crops of the 
soil have tended to multiply manufactures, and 
advance education and all the arts with a rapid- 
ity unparalleled in history. The nature and 
quantity of the crops raised annually should, 
therefore, form the most prominent considera- 
tion for the people. For several years these 
have been wonderfully abundant, and large sur- 
plus supplies have been furnished for the pop- 
ulations of Europe, especially those of Great 
Britain, when the crops there had in a great 
measure failed for about three years in succes- 
sion. As these surplus supplies of food chiefly 
furnish the sinews for war, as well as the arts of 
peace, considerable anxiety was felt respecting 
their condition and quantity the present year. 
This anxiety was experienced because a severe 
frost had visited extensive sections of Ohio, 
Michigan, Lllinois, Indiana and Wisconsin, 
during the month of September last, and it was 
reported that corn, potatoes and buckwheat had 
suffered to an alarming extent. Statistics col- 
lected and furnished by the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington afford information on 
this subject of an instructive and deeply inter- 
esting nature. The total wheat product of 
the loyal States for 1863 is-estimated at 191, 
068,259 bushels ; oats, 174,858,167 ; corn, 449, 
163,894 ; buckwheat, 17,193,288 ; potatoes, 97, 
870,035. In 1862, the product was as fol- 
lows :—Wheat, 189,993,500 bushels ; rye, 21, 
254; barley, 17,981,464; oats, 172,520,997 ; 
corn, 586,704,474; buckwheat, 18,722,995 ; 
potatoes, 118,533,118 bushels. There has, 
therefore, been an increase of the wheat crop 
amounting to 1,074,739 bushels; of oats, 
amounting to 2,327,170 bushels, but a very 
large decrease in all the other crops, es- 
pecially corn and potatoes—in the former 
amounting to no less than 137,540,580 bushels. 
About 40,000,000 of wheat and 11,680,000 
bushels of corn were exported of the crop of 
1862 ; but the crops in Kurope this year have 
been very abundant, and the foreign demand 
for our surplus will thereby be diminished in 
proportion. The domestic consumption of corn 
is set down at 575,024,132 bushels annually, 
and at this rate there will be a deficiency this 
year of 125,869,000 bushels, and the hay crop 
is deficient about 1,624,000 tons. This quan- 
tity of corn allowed for home consumption is 
large and in a certain sense hypothetical. Man 

millions of bushels of the crop of 1862 are stil 
in storehouses, and millions have been wasted 
annually in the fields. Economy, with respect 


tocorn or wheat, is an obsolete word in the 
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great West, as is well known to all who have 
visited there. The total supply of grain and po- 
tatoes this year, with all the deficiency, amounts 
nearly to a thousand millions of bushels, or 
about forty-five bushels to each person, and is 
sufficiently abundant for domestic consumption, 
with an overplus to satisfy a considerable foreign 
demand.— Scientific American. 
“ Grace taught my wandering feet 
To tread the Heavenly road, 


And new supplies each hour I meet. 
While pressing on to God. 


Grace all the work shall crown, 
Through everlasting days ; 

It lays in Heaven the topmost stone, 
And well deserves the praise.” 





 ——~8r 


“The greater our simplicity and humility 
are, the greater share shall we have in God’s 
tenderness and affections.” 


EE 
HEAVEN. 


Beyond these chilling winds and gloomy skies, 
Beyond death’s cloudy portal, 

There is a land where beauty never dies, 
And love becomes immortal. 


A land whose light is never dimmed by shade, 
Whose fields are ever vernal ; 

Where nothing beautiful can ever fade, 
But blooms for aye, eternal. 


We may not know how sweet the balmy air, 
How bright and fair its flowers ; 

We may not hear the songs that echo there, 
Through those enchanted bowers. 


The city’s shining towers we may not see, 
With our dim earthly vision ; 

For death, the silent warder, keeps the key 
That opes those gatés elysian. 


But sometimes, when adown the western sky 
The fiery sunset lingers, 

Its golden gates swing inward noiselessly, 
Unlocked by unseen fingers. 


And while they stand a moment half ajar, 
Gleams from the inner glory 

Stream brightly through the azure vault afar, 
Aad half reveal the story. 


O land unknown! O land of love divine! 


Father all wise, Eternal, [mine 


Guide, guide these wandering, way-worn feet of 


Into those pastures vernal. 





-~<er- 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forzien Inte ticence.—Advices from Liverpool 
are to the Ist inst. 

EnGianp.—The rams in the Mersey remained un- 
der charge of armed marines, and work upon them 
had been suspended. Two gunboats also kept 
watch over the yard where they were built. In con- 
sequence of rumors that an attempt would be made 
to take them out to sea by force, an iron-plated 
frigate had been dispatched from Plymouth for 
Liverpool, but being disabled on the passage, was 
obliged to put into Kingstown, Ireland, where it re- 
mained, leaking and otherwise damaged. 
gales had prevailed around the coasta of England. 










Violent 


A new company is announced, styled the National 


Steam Navigation Company of London and Liver- 
pool, with a capital of £2,000,000, the object of 


which is to promote the substitution of powerful 
screw steamers for sailing vessels, in the American 
and other trades. The first step will be to estab- 
lish lines from Liverpool and London to New York, 
of steamers of large capacity for freight and pas- 
sengers. Three new steamers have been provisionally 
purchased, and contracts made for others of 3,500 
tons each 


The Board of Trade returns for the 9th month 
show an increase in exports of 28 per cent. over 
the corresponding month of last year, and the ac- 
counts thus far, for the whole year, indicate that it 
will be a year of the greatest commercial prosper- 
ity that England nas yet attained, 


France.—The Mexican Consuls at Paris, Bor- 
deaux, and Havre, have been compelled to cease 
their functions. Three duties of their office have 
been temporarily transferred to the Consuls for 
Guatemala. 


The building of the iron-clad vessels at Nantes 
and Bordeaux mentioned last week as having been 
stopped, had been authorized by the French govern- 
ment, on the representation of the builder that they 
were to be sold to the Chinese government for use 
in the waters of China. Information having been 
recently obtained, showing that they were really 
designed for the rebels in the United States, the 
permission given was promptly revoked. 


A plan long ago projected for making Paris a sea- 
port, by means of a ship canal, has been revived. 


DenMARK AND GerMANY.—The reply of the Danish 
government to the resolution of the German Diet, to 
send the army of execution to Holstein, bas been 
read to the Diet. The reply is conciliatory in 
form, but on all essential points maintains the views 
of the Danish government. The representative of 
Denmark said that his government was open to 
mediation. A third note on the question from Earl 
Russell has been communicated to the Diet. It en- 
deavors to form a basis for mediation. 


A Stockholm journal reports a recent speech of 
the king of Denmark, in which he declared hig 
readiness, in case his States should be overpowered 
by Germany, to proclaim a republic. 


The Swedish and Norwegian journals of all parties 
are unanimous and energetic in opposition to a 
Danish alliance. 


Prussta.—Of 345 members of the Chamber of 
Deputies known to be elected, 260 are Liberals, Ag 
the Chamber numbers 352 members in all, the Liber- 
als have thus more than two-thirds. The main 
points which the Liberal party are united in demand- 
ing from the government, are the full liberty of the 
press; the responsibility of the ministry ; the right 
of the Chamber of Deputies to control the Budget; 
a reform of the Upper Chamber or House of Lords ; 
a reorganization of the army, with a reduction of the 
term of service from. three to two years; improve- 
ment of the system of public instruction; and the 
convocation of a German Parliament. On other 
questions a difference of opinion still exists; but 
the majority of the newly elected members of the 
party hold the principles of the revolutionary party 
of 1848, except that they have stronger faith in the 
efficiency of peacealle reform and progress. More 
than 75 per cent. of the entire adult male population 
of some districts are reported to have voted at the 
preliminary elections. 
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Potanp.—Warsaw advices announce an increase 
of severity on the part of the Russian government, 
towards the Poles. Hundreds of young men had 
been arrested, searched, stripped and beaten. An 
order had been issued, that all persons who had 
their passports vis¢d at Warsaw, were to quit Po- 
land in one day. The inhabitants of Warsaw have 
been ordered to carry lanterns in the evening, and 
no person is allowed to be in the streets after 9 
o’clock at night. 


Austria.—The Finance Committee of the Reich- 
path, have passed a resolution granting 20,000,000 
florins to relieve the distress prevailing in Hun- 
gary. 

Syria.—Serious disorders have broken out in this 
province, the Druses, Metualis and Arabs, having, it 
is reported, united in a revolt against the Turkish 
authorities. 


Inp1a.—The prospect for cotton. in the central 
provinces is reported as very promising. A greatly 
increased amount of land is under cultivation. 


Mexico.—Dates from the city of Mexico are to the 
23d ult. The French were recently attacked at 
Tampico, and their forces defeated; the place 
having been surrounded by a superior number of 
Mexican troops. The country is said to be ravaged 
by bands of guerillas, apparently having no con- 
nection with each other. The French government 
has directed the military authorities of Cherbourg 
to fit out thirteen vessels to sail for Mexico, carry- 
ing troops, arms and munitions. 


Rebel cruisers—A Spanish steamer lately arrived 
at Havana from Cadiz, reports that on the 15th ult. 
the steamer Georgia arrived at Teneriffe from the 
Cape of Good Hope, and was allowed to take in coal 
and provisions,but was then peremptorily ordered 
to depart. The last vessel captured by the Geor- 
gia, was the ship Bold Hunter, the captain and crew 
of which were left at Teneriffe. Both the Georgia 
and the Alabama had left Simon’s Bay on the near 
approach of the U. S. steamer Vanderbilt. 


Domestic.—The Missouri Legislature, on the 13th 
inst., elected as United States Senators from that 
State, B. Gratz Brown, for the short term, and John 
B. Henderson for the long term. The former is 
well known as an early and zealous advocate of 
emancipation in that State, and was the “ Radical” 
candidate for his present position, last winter, when 
the opposing party succeeded in preventing an elec- 
tion. The latter has not taken so decided a part, 
but is believed to be also opposed to slavery. 


A suit was entered some time since in the Supreme 
Court of the State of Pennsylvania, on a case made 
up, against someof the Provost Marshals of Philadel- 
phia engaged in enforcing the national enrollment or 
conscription act, for the purpose of testing the consti- 
tutionality of the law. In accordance with the uni- 
form policy of the national government, not to ac- 
knowledge the jurisdiction of State courts in mat- 
ters pertaining solely to the laws of the United 
States, the government’s legal representative in 
Philadelphia declined to plead in the case, and the 
arguments of counsel against the law were, of 
course, the only ones heard. Three of the five 
Judges composing the court, Chief Justice Lowrie 
and Judges Woodward and Thompson, have given 
an opinion declaring the law unconstitutional; 
Judges Strong and Read dissenting. Judge Lowrie’s 
term of office will expire on the 6th of next month, 
when he will be succeeded by D. Agnew, who was 
= for that position at the election of the 13th 
ult. 






Military Affairs—The Secretary of War tele- 
graphed to the Mayor of Buffalo, N. Y., on the night 


of the 11th inst., that the British Minister had offi- 
cially notified our government, that telegraphic 
information received from the Governor General of 


Canada, gave reason to believe that a plot had 
been formed by persons who have found an asy- 
lum in Canada, to take possession of some steam- 
boats on Lake Erie, surprise Johnson’s Island, in San- 
dusky Bay, liberate the rebels now confined there as 
prisoners of war, and with their aid attack and burn 
Buffalo. Assurance was given that the Canadian 
government would employ all the means in its 
power,to suppress any hostile attack from its shores ; 
but as other lake ports were exposed to the same 
dangers, it was deemed proper to communicate the 
information, that any precautions which circum- 
stances would permit might be taken. Gen. Dix 
was at once ordered to Buffalo, to take measures for 
the security of the frontier, and additional troops 
were sent to Johnson’s Island, and to other points. 
The number of prisoners at that place is stated to 
exceed 2000. Suspicions of an intended attempt on 
their part to escape, itis said, had been excited some 
days before, and precautions had been adopted. A 
Montreal paper, which sympathizes with the rebels, 
admitting the failure of the plot, asserts that it 
was intended only to liberate the prisoners and con- 
vey them to Canada, and that the “ Confederate ” 
government had fitted out the steamer R. E. Lee, 
from Wilmington, N. C., for Halifax, with a cargo to 
furnish funds for the undertaking, and had also sent 
lately 36 officers and 300 men to that port, who were 
to make their way overland, in small parties, and 
meet at an appointed place. The R. E. Lee was 
captured very recently by the U.S. blockading fleet 
off Wilmington, in attempting to get into that port. 


The resignation of Gen. Burnside, tendered some 
time ago, and then withdrawn at the President’s re- 
quest, has now been accepted, and Gen. Foster has 
been appointed to succeed him. The capture of one 
of General Burnside’s outposts, mentioned last 
week, occurred at Rodgersville, which is near the 
Holston river, about 60 miles north-east of Knoxville. 
The number of prisoners ‘taken, is now stated at 
300, many of those supposed to be captured having 
escaped into the mountains, and since reached the 
main army. The rebels retired after the fight, ap- 
prehending the arrival of Union reinforcements. 


From New Orleans we have a report that the ad- 
vance of the column under Gen. Washburn, near 
the Teche river, was attacked on the 3d inst., and 
driven back, but the rebel forces were soon checked, 
and in turn driven back to a considerable distance. 
The expedition is said to be concentrating in the 
vicinity of New Iberia, to await further orders. Ad- 
vices from Gen. Banks’ expedition, to the 4th inst., 
announce that it had landed safely on the Texas 
shore, near the mouth of the Rio Grande; thatthe 
rebels evacuated Fort Brown, which is about 40 miles 
up the river, after setting fire to the works; that 
Brownsville was also set on fire by the few rebel 
cavalry there, and that a fight took place in the 
streets between the Union citizens and the rebels. 


The last accounts from Charleston, represent no 
important change in the condition of affairs, The 
Richmond Whig, of the 11th inst., says that up to 
the 9th, the whole number of shot and shell fired at 
Fort Sumpter, during the bombardment, was 9346, 
of which 7700 struck. 


Some cavalry skirmishes have occurred on the 
front of the army of the Potomac, between the 
Rappahannock and the Rapidan, but no considera- 
ble movement is yet reported. 
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